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THE YOUNG PEACEMAKERS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MORE SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS. 


\ HEN I entered the state-room where the 

magnates were, Colonel Wimpleton was 
inviting Major Toppleton to dine with him 
that day. Men are apt to go from one extreme 
to the other, and, from the exceeding cordiality 
of the reunion, I was afraid they might overdo 





the matter. Yet they had once been warm 
personal friends, and had chosen this locality 
on the lake in order to be near each other. 
Long and bitter had the quarrel been; but 
now, by the. influence of the young peace- 
makers, it was happily ended. 

‘Wolf, you must dine with us,” said Colo- 
nel Wimpleton, as I entered the state-room. 
‘* We will smoke the pipe of peace to-day.” 

‘IT thank you; I never smoke, but I will 
dine with you,” I replied. ‘ At what hour?” 

‘** Three o’clock.” 

“Then I shall be obliged to decline, for I 
must pilot the boat down this afternoon.” 

“¢ We will make it six o’clock, then. Major 
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Toppleton, you must bring all your family 
with you.” 

‘** They will all be very happy to come,” an- 
swered the magnate of Middleport. 

Then Grace would be there, which offered 
an additional inducement to me. I concluded 
that the colonel would not say anything more 
about ** courting,” though I happened to know 
that Tommy and Miss Minnie had met two or 
three times since the affair off the Horse Shoe. 

** You will excusé me, gentlemen, for speak- 
ing of business at such a time as this; but I 
should like to know if you have agreed upon 
the terms of the union between the two lines,” 
I continued. 

** We have not mentioned the subject,” said 
Major Toppleton. ‘ Whatever Colonel Wim- 
pleton agrees to, I shall fully indorse.” 

‘‘Iam authorized to make you an offer for 
the two steamers, Major Toppleton,” I added. 

**You needn’t make the offer, Wolf,” inter- 
posed the colonel. ‘I will accept the terms of 
the arrangement in all respects, as drawn up 
by the committee of conference.” 

“If the arrangement is not entirely satisfac- 
tory, I will modify it in any manner my friend 
Colonel Wimpleton may suggest.” 

‘* Everything is entirely satisfactory to me,” 
persisted he of Centreport. 


‘* But you did raise an objection,” insisted he 
of Middleport. 

**Colonel Wimpleton thought it was not 
worth while to bother with referees to fix the 


value of the two steamers,” I interposed. ‘ Of 
course nothing can be done till they have been 
appraised.” 

‘‘That’s an excellent suggestion of my friend. 
What was the offer, Wolf?” asked the major. 

‘* Don’t mention it, Wolf,” said the colonel. 

**T accept it, whatever it was,” continued the 
major. 

** We had not met when I authorized Wolf 
to make the offer. I am ashamed of it now,” 
added the colonel. 

‘*I think I can settle this matter, gentlemen, 
to the satisfaction of both of you,” I ventured 
to say. ‘* You shall each mark the price on a 
piece of paper, and the sum to be paid shall be 
found by splitting the difference between the 
two.” 

‘* I agree,” said Major Toppleton, promptly. 

**So do I,” as promptly replied Colonel 
Wimpleton. 

I gave each of them a piece of paper and a 
pencil. 

**T shall take into consideration the fact that 
the new arrangement renders the old boats of 
less value than they are in the railroad line,” 
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said the major, as he wrote his valuation on 
the paper, and handed it to me. 

Colonel Wimpleton made his figures, and 
gave me his paper. One was eight thousand, 
— the major’s — the other twelve thousand. 
Half the difference between thém, added to 
the smaller, or.taken from the greater, gave 
the agreed price. 

‘Just the amount I was authorized to offer,’ 
said I, exhibiting the two paper; 

**T am satisfied,” replied el. 

“So am I,” added the major. 

* The question is settled then,” I continued. 

‘Wolf, where is Sharp?” asked the major. 

‘Probably he went on shore at Ruoara,” I 
replied. 

*“*T will clean him out on the first of next 
month.” 

‘* Not on my account,” interposed the colonel. 

*“T will not permit so great a scoundrel:as 
he is to occupy a house of mine,” protested the 
major. 

‘““His tongue may cause me some annoy- 
ance,” added the colonel, fixing his gaze updn 
the floor. 

‘* You may be sure that he will never utter a 
word to your disparagement.” 

‘“*T am aware that I have given him cause 
to—” 

** My dear colonel, we are all human,” inter- 
rupted Major Toppleton. “ But, if Sharp says 
a word against you, I shall consider it as said 
against myself. Give yourself no uneasiness 
about it. I will take care of him.” 

‘** You are very kind and considerate, major. 
I wish to tell you what I told Wolf the other 
night — that I have determined never to taste 
intoxicating drinks in any form again. If 
there is no wine on my table to-day,— and 
there will not be, — you will understand the 
reason. It was absolutely necessary for me 
to ‘ brake up.’” 

Major Toppleton politely changed the topic, 
which was even more embarrassing to him 
than to the colonel. The Ucayga was ap- 
proaching the wharf at Centreport, and the 
two gentlemen came out of the state-room. 

‘* Why do you show so much bunting to-day, 
Wolf?” asked Colonel Wimpleton, when, for 
the first time, he discovered the display of 
flags. 

“‘In honor of the great event of the day,” I 
replied. 

“Tt is a great event — isn’t it?” he added, 
with a smile. 

“The greatest thing that ever happened, 
sir!” 

The boat was made fast to the wharf, and, 
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as the major wished to return home at once, 
the colonel directed Captain Van Wolter to 
run the Ucayga over to the Middleport side, 
and went over himself. For. my own part, I 
went on shore, for I was in a hurry to see 
Waddie, and give him the astounding news. 
I hastened up to the Institute, and called 
him out. 

‘*What’s up, Wolf?” asked he, anxiously, 
as he met me in the principal’s office. ‘I hope 
nothing has gone wrong with the union.” 

** No; that’s all settled as square as a brick ; 


but the biggest thing that ever occurred on the’ 


Western Continent, since the landing of Co- 
lumbus, took place to-day,” I continued, in 
high excitement. 

** What’s that, Wolf?” 

‘* What do you guess, Waddie?” 

“T can’t guess. Why don’t you tell me?” 

‘“‘ Your father and Major Toppleton shook 
hands to-day, and the war is ended.” 

“No! You don’t mean so!” exclaimed 
Waddie, his eyes opening at the news. 

**Tt’s a fact.” 

‘* By the great horn spoon!” 

**O, it’s so! Do you see the Ucayga there, 
making a landing at Middleport?” I asked, 
pointing out the window. 

‘*T see her.” 

‘* Your father sent her over to land the major, 
and he has gone with him himself.” 

**It’s too good news to be true.” 

I sat down and told him all about it— how 
they happened to be on board of the Ucayga, 
ard how Sharp had brought about the recon- 
ciliation. I was careful, however, not to ex- 
pose the colonel’s secret to his son, and there 
was something wanting to complete the nar- 
rative, which troubled Waddie. 

‘“‘ Wolf, there is something about that visit 
to Grass Springs which I don’t understand,” 
said he. ‘ Tell me honestly; was not my 
father — wasn’t he —” 

Waddie blushed, and hung his head. 

‘“¢T know what you mean, Waddie,” I inter- 
posed. “It is all right now. Your father 
has not drank a drop since, and he never will 
again. Everything has turned out for the best, 
and we won’t say a word about what is past 
and gone. Your father has invited Major 
Toppleton and all his family to dine with him 
at six o’clock to-day.” 

‘* By the great horn spoon, we must turn out 
the regiment this afternoon, and escort the 
major up to the house,” said Waddie. ‘‘ Where 
is Tommy Toppleton?” : 

** At home, I suppose.” 

“IT must see him. Our battalion shall turn 
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out, at any rate. We'll hawe a time over 
this.” 

Waddie was as enthusiastic as I supposed he 
would be. I left him, and went on board of 
the Ucayga on her arrival from the other side. 
I worked for an hour on the programme for 
the new line, which had now become a fixed 
fact, and then went over to Middleport to din- 
ner. My father was at home, and the good 
news had preceded me, though I had to answer 
a great many questions. 

‘*When does the new arrangement go into 
effect, Wolf?” asked my father. 

‘*Next Monday, I think, if we can get the 
bills out in season.” 

“The Ucayga will not go down the lake 
then.” 

‘““No, sir. She will make two trips each 
way between, Hitaca and Middleport.” 

‘We shall have to hurry up, I suppose.” 

**No, not much. The boat will have to land 
at Hitaca, and return without any delay. At 
this end of the route she will wait two hours 
between trips.” 

‘“*Do you mean to leave me in Hitaca over 
night?” 

‘No, sir; Christy will run the boat down in 
the morning, and return in her at night; you 
will leave Middleport at eleven, and be back 
again at three. You will be on duty from ten 
till four.” 

‘*That will not make a very hard day’s 
work,” laughed my father. ‘*What are you 
going to do, Wolf? Van Wolter is to com- 
mand the boat.” F 

‘*T am to go and come, and draw my salary 
of fifteen hundred a year.” 

** Fifteen hundred!” exclaimed my father. 

“Fifteen hundred dollars, Wolf!” repeated 
my mother. 

‘* My total income will be about twenty-two 
hundred dollars a year,” I added, as seriously 
as I could speak. 

‘“‘Where is the rest of it to come from?” 
asked my father. 

‘¢ From the income of my property.” 

‘¢ What property?” 

*«T declare I believe I have forgotten to men- 
tion that I am worth ten thousand dollars, be- 
sides what I have saved up from my salary. 
But it is true. I have the amount in bonds, 
which pay seven per cent.” 

**-You don’t mean so, Wolf,” said my father. 

‘*T would show them to you, but I deposited 
them in the vault of the Centreport bank for 
safe keeping.” 

‘* Where did you get so much money, Wolf?” 

As Colonel Wimpleton allowed me to inform 
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my parents, I told them the whole story about 
the check, and our trip to Hitaca. . 

** Well, Wolf, you are a richer man than I 
am; but I suppose you will help me out 
when I am short.” 

*O, certainly! Can I do anything for you 
now?” 

‘““No; I’m doing very well myself, Wolf. 
This place is paid for, and I have something 
laid up for a rainy day ” 

‘*There’s somebody at the front door,” said 
my mother, as the door bell rang. 

To my surprise Major Toppleton followed 
my sister, who had opened the door, into the 
kitchen, where we were at dinner. 

“Wolf, here is a package for you,” said the 
magnate, dropping it on the table, as I was 
rising to show him proper respect. 

** What is it, sir?” I inquired, picking up the 
parcel, which had a marvellous resemblance 
to the one the other magnate had presented 
to me. 

“It contains ten thousand dollars in seven 
per cent. bonds.” 

* Really, sir, I don’t — ” 

“Yes, you do,” laughed the major. ‘You 
are in a hurry; so am I, and we will makea 
short story of it. My friend Colonel Wimple- 
ton” — the major’s eyes twinkled — “ told me 
My 


what he had done for you in this way. 
conscience would not let me do less than he 


has done: I am determined to be even with 
him. Good morning, Wolf!” 

He turned on his heel, and fied from the 
house as though an enemy were after him. 
My father laughed, my mother cried, and I 
endeavored to keep cool. But it was time to 
return to the steamer, and we hastened to our 
duties. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
IN HONOR OF THE RECONCILIATION. 


HERE was evidently a conspiracy to make 
a rich man of me; and, if there had been 
any more magnates in the vicinity, I should 
certainly have expected a contribution from 
all of them. Vast as were the sums bestowed 
upon me, a poor boy, these were really but 
drops in the bucket to the millionnaires who 
gave them. I could find no excuse for the 
liberality of Major Toppleton, but I concluded 
not to quarrel with my destiny. The magnate 
of Middleport was certainly in condition to do 
business when he made the gift, and I was not 
willing’ to hurt his feelings by declining the 
princely present. 
On the trip down to Ucayga I completed the 
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programme for the new line. The trip from 
one end of the lake to the other was to be run 
in less than three hours, with time enough to 
spare to make up for a ten minutes’ detention 
in both the steamer and the railroad. The 
Ucayga was to leave Hitaca at seven in the 
morning, which was quite a reasonable hour. 
Connecting with the train at Middleport at 
nine, passengers were to reach Ucayga in 
ample time for the trains. On the return of 
the cars at eleven, the boat was to leave Mid- 
dleport for Hitaca, and come back immediatef, 
leaving Middleport for the last trip up the lake 
at five, and arriving at seven. The ferries were 
toconvey passengers across the lake from Ruoa- 
ra and Centreport. I was abundantly pleased 
with the programme, and was sure it would 
give satisfaction to all parties. 

On the arrival of the boat at Ucayga, I was 
rather surprised to see a couple of brass field- 
pieces on the wharf, ready to be rolled on 
board. The appearance of Tommy Toppleton 
explained the meaning of them, though they 
were to be allowed to speak for themselves in 
the course of the day. Tommy, who was in 
full uniform as the colonel of the regiment, 
came up to me, on the hurricane deck. He 
was as lively and cheerful as the occasion 
required. He had seen Waddie, and the regi- 
ment was to form at Centreport in season for 
the festivities. He had procured the services 
of a detachment of the Ucayga Artillery to 
fire the salutes, which Waddie had suggested. 

“We are going to make a big time of it,” 
said Tommy, with enthusiasm. ‘ We have 
engaged the band here, besides the one that 
belongs to the regiment — there they come. 
Waddie is going to have a grand collation in 
the grove near his father’s house. If we don’t 
wake things up, it will be because we haven’t 
spunk enough to do it.” 

“It’s a big thing, Tommy,” I mildly sug- 
gested. 

‘‘That’s so, Wolf; and more than anybody 
else, you have brought it about.” 

** Well, we have all been peacemakers,” I 
modestly added. 

‘“T never expected to see the day when my 
father and Colonel Wimpleton would shake 
hands and dine together. We will let off a 
hundred guns at six o’clock, when the two 
families sit down to supper,” added Tommy. 
* By the way, Wolf, this is a splendid thing 
for me.” 

“It is for all of us.” \ 

** Well, I mean for me in particular,” replied 
he, significantly. 

“Why?” 
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“You needn't try to be dull, Wolf. Wasn’t 
Colonel Wimpleton after me with a sharp stick 
the day we went down to Grass Springs?” 

*“*O, you mean Miss Minnie?” 

“To be sure I do—you are not stupid. I 
think Minnie is the prettiest girl in the state, 
and if I ever marry anybody, she will be my 
wife — that is, if she consents; ” and Tommy’s 
under jaw dropped a little, as though he real- 
ized that he had been talking too fast. 

btold him I would guarantee her consent for 
one and a half per cent. of two and sixpence, 
whereat his face livened up again. I asked 
him into the state-room to examine the pro- 
gramme of the new line. He indorsed it on 
the part of the Railroad Company. 

As the boat approached Centreport we saw 
that there was an unusual stir on the wharf. 
The battalion from Middleport was landing, 
and the other was drawn up on the shore. 
Tommy prinked up his uniform, threw back 
his shoulders, and looked as soldierly as pos- 
sible. His sorrel pony stood waiting for him, 


and Waddie was already mounted. As seon 
as the steamer touched the wharf I left her, 
and hastened to see the preparations for the 
great occasion. 

**You are to ride in the barouche with the 
Toppletons, Wolf,” said Waddie, dashing his 


fiery steed up to me as soon as I appeared, so 
furiously that I trembled for my corns, for these 
military people are always very impressive. 

‘““Thank you, Waddie. I suppose I could 
walk, on a pinch.” 

‘*No pinch about it; you must be escorted 
up to the house with our guests.” 

** All right; I surrender,” I replied; when a 
toot from a trumpet startled his horse, and 
again imperilled my corns. 

Tom Walton was sailing the Toppletons 
over in the Belle, which had nearly reached 
the shore. I was not posted in regard to the 
order of exercises, and I watched the proceed- 
ings with interest. The regiment was drawn 
up in line, with the band at the head. Colo- 
nel Wimpleton’s barouche was at the end of 
the wharf, ready to receive the honored guests. 
The field officers were all mounted, and they 
kept flashing up and down the line, just as 
though something would burst if they did not 
make haste, and look especially savage. They 
could not have been more impressive if they 
had been engaged in a great battle upon which 
the fate of the nation depended. 

As the Belle drew near the landing stairs, I 
hastened to greet the Toppletons. I had never 
seen Grace look prettier or more interesting, 
and the smile she bestowed upon me was a 
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rapture to me. I assisted her out of the boat 
and up the steps to the carriage. Mrs. Topple- 
ton and Grace occupied the back seat, while 
the major and myself sat on the front seat. 
Adjutant Briscoe mounted the box, to see that 
the driver complied with all the military forms. 

‘* Present — arms!” shouted Colonel Ton 
my Toppleton, as the carriage started. 

The major and I uncovered, while the ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs. The band played 
‘** Hail to the Chief,” though who the particular 
chief was I had no means of knowing. We 
passed the line, and the adjutant in charge of 
our party directed the driver to draw up at the 
side of the road. Half the regiment then 
marched by us, and a guard of honor, com- 
posed of twelve sergeants, was stationed on 
each side of the’barouche. 

‘* Forward — march!” shouted Colonel Tom- 
my Toppleton. 

** Drive on,” added Briscoe; and the proces- 
sion moved off. 

Somewhat to the annoyance, perhaps, of the 
major and his lady, the line of march was 
through the principal streets of Centreport, 
and of course the sensation was tremendous. 
But, as the young peacemakers desired to make 
this display, no objection was offered by the 
guests, and in the carriage we voted that we 
were first-class lions. The procession entered 
the grounds of Colonel Wimpleton, and when 
the carriage stopped at the door of the man- 
sion, the magnate and his lady appeared te 
welcome their guests. It was the first time the 
wives of the two magnates had met for many 
years; and, as they had not shared in the en- 
mity of their husbands, the occasion was a 
joyful one to them. We were ushered into the 
drawing-room, and as the clock struck six, 
dinner was announced. At this moment, Colo- 
nel Tommy Toppleton and Lieutenant Colonel 
Waddie Wimpleton entered the room. 

“Bang! bang!” spoke the guns which had 
been stationed in the grove, with a concussion 
that shook the windows of the house, and was 
rather trying to the nerves of the ladies. 

At the same time the Ucayga band struck 
up “ Met again,” a familiar Sunday school air, 
known to everybody in that vicinity. Colonel 
Wimpleton gave his arm to Mrs. Toppleton,; 
and Major Toppleton escorted Mrs. Wimpleton 
to the dinner table. Tommy took Miss Min- 
nie, and I offered my arm to Miss Grace. 
Waddie, who seemed to be out in the cold, 
conducted one of his younger sisters, while the 
clergyman who had been invited led the other. 
When the party were seated the minister said 
grace, in which he briefly alluded to the recon- . 
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ciliation, while the booming guns and the 
melodious strains still celebrated the happy 
event. 

The dinner was a splendid affair, and, for 
one, I did full justice to it, for I have a weak- 
ness for good dinners, especially when they 
are given in honor of great events. The con- 
versation soon became general, and the best 
feeling in the world prevailed. We talked of 
the events of the past, as well as of the pres- 
ent, and the reconciliation was perfect. I need 
not attempt to tell how much I enjoyed the 
society of Grace, who sat at my side. 

After dinner, the party walked out into the 
grove, where the gallant soldiers of the regi- 
ment were banqueting in honor of the occa- 
sion. Grace leaned on my arm, and we hada 
delightful chat. When she called me Mr. 
Wolf, I asked her to omit the ‘“ Mr.,” which 
she was kind enough to do. 

‘IT suppose you know, Wolf, that you have 
done more than any one else to bring about 
this happy event,” said she. 

**T know that I have had it in my mind for 
several years. Your father wanted to con- 
tinue the railroad to Hitaca, or build a new 
steamer; but I always advised him to do 
neither. I have tried to prevent quarrels; 
but, Grace, I think you have been the inspi- 
ration, in part at least, of my conduct. If 
you only approve it, I am happy.” 

‘*T do approve it, with all my heart,” she re- 
plied, blushing. 

I had not the courage to utter all that I felt, 
but I was sure that she had a very kind regard 
for me. 

At eight o’clock the regiment again formed 
in line, and we were escorted down to the 
wharf, where. we embarked in the Belle for 
Centreport. Major Toppleton had invited the 
Wimpletons to dine with him the next day, 
and the invitation had been accepted. I was 
not neglected. 

With this happy occasion my story ought to 
close. The peace which was made that day was 
a lasting one, though, as is always the case 
even among the dearest friends, it was some- 
times necessary for them to ‘‘ BEAR AND For- 
BEAR.” The two families dined together, the 
next day, at the major’s, and the same pro- 
gramme was repeated, even to the parade of 
the regiment, the music, and the guns, that the 
Middleporters might make no possible mistake 
in regard to the reconciliation. 


Handbills, announcing the new arrangement. 


of the “Union Line,” as I called it, were im- 
mediately issued, and on the following Mon- 
‘day all the Wimpletons and all the Toppletons 





went over the new route. We went Through 
by Daylight; the Lightning Express was On 
Time, and we did not find it necessary to 
Switch Off or Brake Up, in the moral sense, 
though both were done on the Lake Shore 
Railroad. The travelling public were pleased 
with the new arrangement, and even those 
who had to cross the lake in the ferries did 
not growl, for they were amply compensated 
for the extra trouble by the better time. 

We heard nothing more of Nick Van Wolger 
for two months, though he turned up at the 
end of that time. I had a long talk with his 
father about him, and he acknowledged to me 
that the young man’s mother was too ambi- 
tious in regard to him. Certainly her hus- 
band had proved to her that a faithful dis- 
charge of his duty in his own humble sphere 
was the safer course. 

Colonel Wimpleton was true to his noble 
resolution. He drank no more; and the 
change in his morals was as great as in his 
manners. While his nature was the same, it 
was not depraved by intemperance, and he 
was a different man, though he was not always 
gentle and courteous. 

When you find yourself indulging as he did 
in a bad habit, when you find your course of 
life is wrong in any respect, do as he did— 
‘ BRAKE Up.” 


A S8PELLING MATOH. 
BY F. W. S. 


OME few centuries ago there were barons 

and nobles in England without even what 
we call a common-school education; so igno- 
rant that they could not write their own names, 
but affixed their marks to deeds and parch- 
ments. Later still a lack of learning was 
esteemed no disgrace in high quarters. Even 
kings, without taste, patience, or diligence, 
found that there was no royal road to it. 
Several of the English kings were, in ordi- 
nary knowledge and education, even behind 
the age in which they lived. Nowadays, in 
the matter of orthography, for instance, any 
one who should recommend himself for a dig- 
nified position in a letter containing a few 
words, or perhaps only a single word, falsely 
spelled, would be held in contempt, and a 
school-boy would go down to the bottom of 
the class. There might have been an excuse 
for this se long as there was no standard, and 
words were spelled according to their sound, 
sometimes in two or three different ways on the 
same printed page. There is indeed some diver- 
sity still among scholars themselves, and some 
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contention as to the true spelling of certain 
classes of words, but not enough to deface our 
books. We leave such matters to be treated 
of in the brief and interesting essays of Mr. 
Wheeler. 

One of the most interesting books to read is 
Webster’s great Dictionary. You may think 
this strange; that the volume would be rather 
bulky to hold; that, as an ignoramus once 
said of Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” when he 
threw it down, ‘‘ there was no story in it,” and 
that it would be rather dry work to read a mere 
catalogue of words with their meaning and 
etymologies. 

What we all have not the time, or the requi- 
site knowledge either, to do profitably, it is 
sincerely hoped that Mr. Wheeler will, from 
time to time, do for us, and impart to us his 
own readings. 

We have to say a few words now about the 
‘* Spelling Match,” which is a favorite amuse- 
ment in New England. It is the most innocent 
of all matches. not lacking, either, in a healthy 
excitement. The lists are not to be entered 
without preparation, and the victory is not 
without glory. 

On a winter day in Vermont, when the Green 
Mountains were white with snows, and the 
colts squealed and frisked, in that ‘‘ eager and 
nipping air,” we have observed, towards even- 
ing, a procession of sleighs filled with happy 
boys and girls, all wending to the little school- 
house by the road-side. Around, the scene is 
wild, rude, and romantic. Camel’s Hump tow- 
ers in the distance; blackened stumps appear 
above the snow on the bleak hill-sides; im- 
mense icicles are pendent from the dripping 
rocks; the cascades and mill-dams are frozen 
‘as if the Frost King had suddenly arrested 
them in their foaming course by the wand of 
his enchantment. 

But all is warm and bright within the cleanly 
school-house. The stove has been replenished 
with pitchy logs; parents and children flock 
in, and are seated on the smooth benches. 
There is a prevalent buzz, and many twin- 
kling eyes are fastened on the prize which lies 
upon the desk. It is a well-bound quarto. It 
is a book which all scholars must have, which 
all those present desired to have, but which 
only the best speller was destined to have — 
Webster's Dictionary. 

Ah, how many at that moment regretted the 
evenings which they had spent in popping 
corn, or the days in running down hill, — in 
more senses than one,—or even in the ex- 
hilarating sport of skating! Robert Dillon 
‘spelled down” all others at the last match; 
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but Robert was now in a high department of 
the Public School at Montpelier. Opinions — 
bets it would be said in the profane language 
of the ring; there was here no betting — were 
pretty equally divided between Charley Thorn 
and Susan Starkweather. Susy, perhaps, had 
the most suffrages, for her intellect was bright, 
and her application wonderful. Charley was 
one who acquired easily, and put on no more 
study than he thought requisite. Such are 
sometimes short of the mark through confi- 
dence. 

Mr. Spalding raps upon the desk; the hum 
of voices subsides, profound stillness ensues, 
the combatants are ranged on either side, the 
spectators are well nigh breathless. Mr. Spal- 
ding makes a short address, well suited to the 
commanding importance of the occasion. He 
opens and holds up the Dictionary, which is 
the last illustrated edition. 

Now the strife begins with a little skirmish- 
ing between the opposing ranks, a few exer- 
cises, simply to test their strength, and to show 
who will falter and yield at the outset. They 
all stand firm, and every one is prompt, and 
the sport is tame for a season. Then the 
syllabic rattling waxes more lively; ‘‘ ammu- 
nition” brings down nobody, “ artillery ” 
nobody, and all common words, such as are 
found in the primers, are very little éffective, 
as Mr. Spalding’s troops are too well drilled, 
and not to be baffled with trifles. ‘* We would 
have the audience to know,” said he, ‘* that we 
give out no jaw-cracking words, nor those 
which are very unusual. Parallel?” 

Strange as it may appear, several very good 
fellows here stumbled and sank. Some spelled 
it Parallell, others Zaralel, others paralell — 
none of which were according to Noah Web- 
ster. 

“* Favor ?” 

‘* Fa-vour,” said Tom Ingles. 

“Bah!” said Mr. Spalding. » 

“You may say ‘bah,’ sir,” said Tom; ‘ but 
I seen it spelt that way in a book.” 

“You seen it, indeed! Down, sir.” 
down he went. 

It would take too long to write a history of 
the whole contest, which lasted three quarters 
of an hour. PaAthisic fell like a bolt, and 
thinned the ranks very much, which were, 
however, immediately closed up, and the fallen 
removed to the rear; and, after various en- 
counters, the whole contest was reduced to a 
single combat between Charley Thorn and 
Susan Starkweather. Charley looked a little 
frightened; but he braced his nerves, and 
threw himself back on his amount of learn- 


And 
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ing and his grasp of memory. Susy seemed 
quiet, depending entirely 6n her severe appli- 
cation, after the close of the day, by the light 
of a mould candle. Her parents lived in a 
little log hut on the mountain side. She had 
to milk all the cows and make all the butter. 
She had to mend all her little brothers’ stock- 
ings and pantaloons; but she never went to 
school unprepared. and she came to the spell- 
ing match well qualified to * spell down” any 
adversary. Iler sfed/ was really magical. 

Now, as these two stood facing each other, 
and it seemed to be an even match, parents 
and friends, and boys and girls, became highly 
anxious; only Mr. Spalding, who had very 
thick black eyebrows, and deep-set black eyes, 
remained serene, twirling in his fingers the 
pen with which he was to write the name of 
the victor, in a large, clear, round hand, in the 
book. 7 

Presently Charley was observed to flag a 
little; and, suddenly, at the popping announce- 
ment of some simple word, he was beaten by 
his fair opponent. He retired from the field 
smiling; and Susan stood alone, erect, proud, 
defiant, her eyes flashing, her cheeks flushed, 
her beautiful rich hair and ringlets falling over 
her shoulders, and shaking in the loud ap- 
plause which broke out in the assembly, as 
every urchin clapped with his hands, and 
stamped with his feet, and even Mr. Spalding, 
grimly approving, hammered on the desk with 
his knuckles. And, O, how happy was Susy! 
and how her heart secretly beat at the rate of 
we do not know how many strokes a minute, 
as she caught a glimpse of her parents’ faces, 
— the tears trembling in their eyes, — and re- 
ceived into her arms the great Webster’s Dic- 
tionary! 

If any hero was little mortified at a defeat, it 
was Charley Thorn; and if any boy in that 
school was rejoiced at the victory it was Israel 
Tpmlinson, so warmly did he grasp the hand, 
and so tenderly did he gaze into the eyes of 
Susan Starkweather. I think I hear, to this 
day, the clear, silvery, hilarious voices of the 
happy boys and girls, as they returned to their 
homes on that frosty, moonshiny night, sing- 
ing with all their hearts — for war times were 
then, and they were patriots every one of 
them — ‘The Star-spangled Banner.” 


—— It has been alleged that deaf people 
can hear best in a great noise; and Dr. Bur- 
ney, the author of the History of Music, men- 
tions an instance of a lady who could hear 
only while a drum was beating. Pe 
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TOM’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


OM is my nephew. He is now almost 
fifteen, taller than I am, and as handsome 
and ruddy a fellow as any mother or foolish 
aunt ever doted upon. Tom’s brown, curly 
hair never carries the odors of ale-houses. His 
breath never smells of burnt coffee and carda- 
mom seeds. I'll not say anything about pea- 
nuts. If Tom has a weakness, it is for pea- 
nuts. His pockets are always full of them, 
and I sometimes sweep the carpet. He means 
to be careful; but, when he gets his head into 
the ** Young America” books, he eats peanuts 
without knowing it, and I am often obliged to 
say, ‘Tom, the shells!” 

It has always been a mystery to me what a 
fresh, breezy young fellow like Tom can see in 
an old woman like me to be fond of. Perhaps 
you will think I am deceived. Not a bit. I 
never dreamed that Tom really cared for me 
more than for the rest of his aunts, until one 
day last spring I overleard a conversation be- 
tween him and Ned Torrey. 

‘¢ Where’s your chum?” says Tom to Ned. 

“QO, you mean Jack,” says Ned; ‘‘he’s gone 
into the country. Who’s your chum, Tom, 
now Herbert's away?” 

** You'd laugh, if 1 should tell you.” 

“«T won’t; *pon honor; some stick-in-the-mud 
of a young parson, of course.” 

‘*No, sir; she’s none of that species.” 

*“Q-o! a lady in the case! Precocious! 
Who's yer barber? How old is young Miss 
What’s-her-name?” 

‘Save your breath to cool your porridge, 
+ Ned Torrey. She’s as old as you and I to- 
gether.” 

*©O, Methuselah!” ; 

‘* But she’s good, and I tell her everything. 
and she tells me everso much; and I’d rather 
have her for a chum than any fellow I know of.” 

‘* What's her name?” 

“Her name’s Aunt Hester — so there.” 

‘The dogs! Plaguy little I tell my aunts, 
though they’re always a prying and quizzing 
round, and giving me good advice. It’sene zh 
to drive any fellow into dime novels, Tom. 
Pretty chums they’d make.” 

“O, weil, aunt Hester isn’t one of that kind. 
We read books together. I read the whole of 
Nicholas Nickleby aloud to her, while she knit 
me four pairs of stockings, some rousing mit- 
tens, —come clear up to here, — and a com- 
forter most two yards long. She plays chess, 
' too, splendidly.” 
| *Q, gravy! she’s a chum worth having.” 








Baby. 
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I never felt so proud in my life as I did really 
to know that I was Tom's chosen friend. It 
has made me happier ever since. But this is 
my story, not Tom's. 

About a year ago, we were planning Christ- 
mas presents, and I asked him what he ex- 
pected to have. 

‘“©O, bother!” says he; “I’ve outgrown 
Christmas presents. I make presents now.” 
He stroked down an imaginary beard, and 
iooked over my head. ‘‘ There's one thing I 
never told you, aunt Hester,” he added, reflec- 
tively. 

‘* Then it’s high time you did, sir,” I replied, 
as sternly as possible. 

‘“‘Have you any yarn to wind?” very peni- 
tently. 

‘* A whole pound; it came yesterday. You'll 
find it on the lower shelf in the closet there.” 

His countenance fell when he found what a 
huge bundle a pound of yarn made, but took 
the cricket and sat meekly down. When I 
began to wind he began to confess. 

** You know Herbert?” 

‘* You haven’t shown me his last letter.” 

**T will, some time. It was almost too con- 
fidential. Heis in Palestine now, visiting all 
the old Bible places. He says he shall spend 
Christmas in Bethlehem, and — well, he 
thinks more about the Bible and such things 
than he used to. He wants me to read it 
more. I guess I'll begin New Year’s. I would 
do anything to please Herb, for I don’t much 
think he will live tocome back. Did you ever 
know we had a falling out once?” 

‘* About a year ago, when you were so blue, 
and black, and green with melancholy?” 

‘* And sighing round like an old pair of bel- 
lows? Yes, that was the time. You remem- 
ber Dick Wheelock?” 

‘That little dandy from New York?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘**] never felt so anxious about you, Tom, as 
when I saw how taken up you were with him. 
He never looked anybody in the eye, and 
he talked so much privacy with you!” 

** He was a bad boy, aunt Hester, and when 
I found it out I sent him a spinning. It was 
he that made the trouble between Herbert and 
me. But he dressed so gay, and praised me 
up so, and didn’t take any notice of the other 
fellows, that I felt sort of grand about it. I 
was young and vain then. He knew I set 
everything by Herb, and he didn’t seem to 
like it. I used to go in and stay with Herb 
evenings when Dick wanted me to go sky- 
larking round with him. That was when 
Herb had been so sick with lung fever, you 
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know, and he didn’t have anybody but me to 
| cheer him up, and tell him what was going on 
| at school and round town. Dick used to say 
mean things about Herb, and call him a 
** soft,” and didn’t see what a smart, good- 
looking chap, like me, wanted to let him whine 
round me for. I know he made me feel a little 
ashamed of poor Herbert, some how, though I 
could box my own ears every time I think of 
it, and I wish you would do it for me. I did 
neglect Herb for a while, even after he got 
out of doors again. The boys noticed it, and 
said I seemed to take to new chums pretty 
easy. But you know how Dick kept me going, 
gunning, and fishing, and nutting. I almost 
learned to smoke then; he had heaps of cigars. 
Well, one day I got a letter from Herb. I tore 
it up. He wrote that he didn’t complain of my 
choosing new friends, but he would be obliged 
if J would not talk about him in such a man- 
ner. He presumed he was as good as I was, 
any day; and, if he was not strong and healthy, 
like other boys, it was not his fault; and it was 
no part of a gentleman to call another one 
names, especially one who had always been a 
friend. 

‘*] never had called him names; but I knew 
I had listened to Dick without reproving him. 
I went over to see Herb, to try and make up 
with him. But you have no idea what a stub- 
born fellow he is when he once gets anything 
into his head. Two or three of the boys had 
told him that I had called him names; he 
wouldn’t tell me what, but sat as severe and 
dignified as old Deacon Walker. He had 
heard the same story from two or three 
sources, he said, and nothing would ever 
make him doubt it. He knew I had said it, 
and he always should believe it as long as he 
lived, so there was no use in talking. He 
wouldn’t have cared so much if it had been 
anybody else; but he didn’t care anything 
about it now. I insisted upon knowing of 
what I was accused; but he declined to erfter 
into any particulars, as it could make no dif- 
ference whatever in his feelings, and he didn’t 
wish to talk about it any more. 

“Of course I got into high dudgeon; but I 
couldn't budge him an inch. My conscience 
would tell me, he said. So I called him an 
unreasonable, stubborn fellow, and went home 
and cried myself to sleep. Don’t ever tell of 
it — will you, aunt Hester?” 

‘* Boys do cry, then?” 

‘‘ That was a good while ago; and I suppose 
I did care more for Herbert than I was aware 
of. Yes, Iknow I did. He was such a noble, 
| intelligent fellow, and we always had been 
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such chums ever since I can remember! I 
didn’t suspect Dick then; and it was only a 
few days after that I found out how bad he 
was. 

**One evening Dick took me out by the 
woods, and said he had got some of the great- 
est sport afoot that ever was heard of. The 
night before, he went into Farmer West’s 
orchard to borrow a few of his butternuts on 
the tree by the house, and the curtain to the 
bed-room window was up, and he saw old 
West counting out a pile of money. He had 
been to the city with a load of grain that day, 
and had brought home considerable money. 
Dick watched, and saw him put it into a little 
box in the upper bureau drawer. Dick was 
sure he could get it without waking anybody 
up, if I would only watch outside. It was lucky 
it was dark, or Dick would have seen how. hor- 
rified I was. I managed to keep cool, how- 
ever, and asked him if he wanted to go to the 
State Prison. ; 

***You don’t s’pose I mean to keep it,’ he 
said; ‘I only want to frighten the old fellow 
half to death; then we can send it back ina 
letter, or somehow.’ 

‘**T had found out before this that Dick was a 
low-minded, dishonest fellow, and I had begun 
to feel mean in his company. Don’t ever tell 


mother; but we did play cards up on the barn 
loft, and that’s the way I got rid of my spend- 
ing money.” ' 

**O, Tom Jenness!” 

*Tt’s a fact; but I haven’t touched a card 


from that day to this. They fairly burn my 
fingers. And something keeps telling me I 
have been a gambler. I wish I'd never 
done it.” 

Poor Tom! He had found out that even 
when one repents and forsakes his sin, the 
scar remains. 

‘So you wrote that letter to Mr. West?” I 
asked. 

“Yes; I said so much to Dick,” Tom con- 
tinued, “ that he promised to give it up, though 
he wished I wasn’t quite so soft. I was afraid 
he wouldn’t give it up; so I sent that letter 
to Mr. West, warning him to look out for his 
beareau drawers for a few nights. I was done 
with Dick. I saw then what I might have 
been led into by such a bad associate. O, 
aunt Hester, I might have been in prison now! 
Well, Dick tried it that night, and he didn’t 
find it a very soft job either. Just as he was 
climbing into West’s shed window, the old 
man caught him, and pounded him consider- 
ably, if not more, with the pudding-stick they 
stirred the hogs’ victuals with; but Dick got 
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away from him, a good deal sadder, if he wasn’t 
much wiser. I saw him that night, and his 
arms and shoulders were all black and blue; 
but he packed up his trunk, and was off in the 
morning. I don’t think he really suspected 
me, and nobody else ever knew who was old 
West’s burglar that night. 

“The more I thought of it, the more I felt 
that Dick had done something underhanded to 
set Herb against me, and at last some of the 
boys told me that he had reported all round 
that I had called Herb ‘a soft-headed flunky.’ 
But what could Ido? Herb said he wouldn’t 
believe me if I denied it. At last I thought of 
a plan. I hired out hauling wood with Deacon , 
Walker to get the money, and then I bought —” 

“ That lovely edition of Shakespeare?” 

“Yes; I never could see any sense in the 
stuff myself; but I knew Herb thought Shake- 
speare was next to the Bible, and he only had 
a cheap, paper-covered one. I carried it over 
pretty early Christmas morning, but his moth- 
er said he was out; so I left the book, and 
wrote in it, ‘A Christmas gift, with the un- 
changed love of Tom.’ 

‘* Well, what do you think? Coming back I 
met Herb; we were both walking pretty fast, 
and when we met he smiled, and said, ‘ Merry 
Christmas, Tom!’ and I said, ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas, Herb!’ And then we both started and 
ran home. That was the very first time we 
had spoken since the row. When I got home, 
what do you suppose I found? Why, those 
magnificent patent skates, — they must have 
cost every cent of eight dollars, — and a note 
asking me to accept them, ‘ with the love of 
Herbert.’ 

“IT went right back over to his house, and 
the first thing I said was, ‘I never said it, 
Herb!’ And he said, ‘I didn’t believe you 
did, Tom;’ and since then I think we have 
been a great deal better friends than before.” 

Tom told me this story a year ago. Herbert 
had been six months in Europe for his health. 
There was consumption in the family. He 
didn’t expect he would live to return; but he 
has improved fast, and the last letter Tom had 
from him, he said they had fixed upon next 
June to sail for home. The letter closed with a 
quotation from King John, alluding to Tom’s 
kind nursing when he had the fever : — 


‘*T would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with you. 
I warrant I love you more than you do me.” 


But now comes a secret, that Tom is not to 
know. Since he received that letterfrom Her- 
bert, I have had a private despatch from the 
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same hand, stating that his health was so per- 
fectly established they had changed their plans, 
and designed to start for home at once, and 
arrive about Christmas. 

‘* Perhaps you are not aware,” Herbert writes, 
‘*that Tom and I hold Christmas Day in special 
regard for private reasons of our own. [Don’t 
I know all about it, though?] And soI wish 
to take the dear fellow by surprise with a 
‘Merry Christmas.’ I can scarcely wait to see 
him.” 

Well, I confess I never did have such hard 
work to keep anything to myself; and Tom has 
asked me two or three times what I was so 
pleased about. I am not jealous of Herbert, 
for he likes me for Tom’s sake, and I really 
cannot help looking wise with delight to think 
what a merry Christmas is in store for the 
‘* dear fellow.” 


WHAT THE OLOOK SAID OHRISTMAS 
NIGHT. 


BY H. R. HUDSON. 


ICK, tick, tick! 
Go to bed, quick! 
Twelve o'clock is going to strike — 
Little folks can’t do as they like. 
Tick, tick, tick! 
Hurry up, quick! 


Tick, tick, tick! 

You'll make yourselves sick. 

Watching for presents, are you? Sho! 
Not a one will come till you go! 

Get along, do, 

Before I’m through! 


Tick, tick, tick! 

If I had a stick, 

I would never stand here and talk! 
Not a bit of it. You should walk 
Straight up stairs, — 

For all your airs. 


Tick, tick, tick! 

Neat little trick, — 

Hiding yourselves behind the door 
Till St. Nicholas comes with his store! 
Ah-ha! that’s cool! 

Nick isn’t a fool! 


One. Two. 
Just you see 
What nice colds you’ll have in your heads, 
Staying up so, out of your beds. 
Idoubt— Four. Five. 

If you'll keep alive. 


Three. 
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Six. Seven. Eight. 

Just ¢kink how late! 

I have talked till I’m fairly hoarse, — ° 
You don’t care for my throat, of course. 
Well,— Nine. Ten. 

That’s the way with men! 


I'll drop Nick a hint 

To just take a squint 

In dark corners, before he begins 
Filling up stockings with toys and tins. 
That’s only fair. 


Eleven. Zwelve. There! 
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TIED TO AN APRON-STRING. 
BY UNA GRAEME. 


CHARACTERS. — Mr. and Mrs. Dove, Jack 
Peters, Bit SMITH. 


Scene. — Parlor. Mr. Dove reading. 


[Enter SMITH and PETERS. ] 


Mr. Dove. How d’ye do, boys? Come in, 
come in. I’m glad to see you, I do declare. 
Sit down. 

Peters. Can’t stop a minute. We're off to 
Jugg’s for a game of billiards, and want you 
to go along. 

Smith. Yes; I told Jack we couldn’t do any- 
thing without you; come on, old boy. 

Mr. Dove. Well, really, now, boys, I don’t 
see how I can go to-night. No, I can’t. 

Peters. Nonsense! There’s no can’t about it. 

Mr. Dove. 1 don't see how I possibly can go. 

Smith. Now see here, Dove; you can’t fool 
us this way any longer; we know all about it. 
That wife of yours has got you under her 
thumb the very worst kind. 

Peters. That's so, chick; and pity ’tis "tis 
so. This sort of thing is all very well in the 
honeymoon; but a fellow of your spirit to be 
tied fast to an apron-string, it’s too soft. 

Mr. Dove. But I'm not that kind of a chap, 
I tell you. 

Peters. You can’t deny that your wife don’t 
want you to go out evenings; and that is the 
reason you stay athome. Come, now! 

Mr. Dove. Why, now, Jack, you take the 
wrong view of it. The fact is — 

Peters. Ha, ha! Hecan’t deny it, Bill. It’s 
a clear case of petticoat monarchy. Poor fel- 
low! 

Mr. Dove. But see here; you don’t under- 
stand — ’ 
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Smith. No, we don’t want to, either. Catch 


me in that box, and you'll catch a white black- | 


bird. 
Peters. We're sorry for you, Dove. 
pity some doves hadn’t more spirit! 
[Bxennt, laughing. 
Mr. Dove. Good gracious! Those fellows 
will drive me distracted! If there ever was 


It’s a 


one thing more than another that I abomi- | 


nably detest, it is petticoat government; and 
here I am a contemptible victim of it, and 
didn’t know it. Yes; Mary does govern me 
with a high hand, that’s a fact, with that soft, 
purring way of hers. What a dolt I’ve been 
not to see through her arts before! 


I gave them up; nor clubs, so I gave them up; 
nor Jack and Bill, so I cut with them; till I’ve 
come to be the laughing-stock of the town. 
Well, it’s got to stop here! 


[Enter Mrs. Dove.] 


Mrs. Dove. How pleasant a fire seems! — 
doesn’t it, Charley? I do enjoy these winter 
evenings so much! — don’t you? It seems as 
though we had more of each other’s society in 
a long, pleasant evening. I'll take my sewing 


now, and hear some more about the Adiron- | 


dacks. 

Mr. Dove. (Gruffly.) I don't feel like read- 
ing to-night. 

Mrs. Dove. Why, Charley, how hoarse you 
are! You've taken cold. 

Mr. Dove. No, I haven't! 


Where’s my 
coat? I’m going down to Jugg’s for a game 
of billiards. 

Mrs. Dove. (Persuasively.) O, don’t, now; 


and leave me all alone! 
anter here, and — 

Mr. Dove. (In a high tone.) Now, see 
here, Mary; I’ve had enough of this! You 
can’t tie me to your apron-string any longer! 
I calculate I’m master in this house, and shall 
go when I please, and come when I’ve a 
mind to. 

Mrs. Dove. Why, Charley! What is the 
matter? I never heard you talk so before — 

Mr. Dove. It’s time you had, then! I’m 
not going to be the butt of the whole town be- 
cause I’m ruled by my wife! From this time 
forth, madam, I’m the master here! 

Mrs. Dove. Indeed, Charley! 
you always had been. 

Mr. Dove. Some folks are of a different 
opinion; but I'll let them know! 

Mrs. Dove. O, dear, Charley, what zs the 
matter? Have you been drinking? 

Mr. Dove. That’s my business! and I am 


I’m sure it’s pleas- 


I thought 


She don't | 
like cards, so I gave them up; nor billiards, so | 
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| entirely capable of managing all my own 
affairs ! 
| Mrs. Dove. I know it, indeed I do; and I’m 
sure I never meant to interfere with your busi- 
| ness; only sometimes, you know, my dear, 
| you ask my opinion; but I’m sure I never 
| meant to offend you by expressing one. I 
hope you'll forgive me, and I’ll try and not do 
it again. 
| Mr. Dove. I hope you will. [ Exit. 
Mrs. Dove. O, dear, dear, dear! What can 
| be the matter with that man? Never in all his 
life has he given me across word before. (Puts 
her handkerchief to her eyes.) What have I 
done? O,I might have known! Smith and 
Peters called here a little while ago. That's it. 
I don’t like those men, and I know Mrs. Peters 
has a hard life. They must have said some- 
thing to Charley. He is so sensitive about 


| women’s holding the reins! Well, I will humor 


him, poor fellow. He'll be ashamed of it when 
he sees how foolish he has been. As if I 
wanted to rule! Who ever would have thought 
such a thing of me! Everybody says I’m too 
gentle. 

[Reuter Dove, with a letter.] 

Mr. Dove. (More mildly.) 1 found this let- 
ter at the post office, Mary, and thought I 
must come back and attend to it. I hope you 
won't be offended at anything I said; for you 
know it is quite proper for me ,to sustain my 
dignity as the head of the house, and it cer- 
tainly is not right for you to make me appear 
ridiculous before my friends. 

Mrs. Dove. O, no, Charles; you are entirely 
right; but really I was not aware that I had — 
I'm sure I don’t see how — 

Mr. Dove. You see it now, then; for Smith 
and Peters have seen all along how you have 
tried to control me. But we won’t talk any 
more about it. Here’s the letter from uncle 
John. He writes that the farm can be bought 
for five thousand dollars, and wants an answer 
directly. What do you say? 

Mrs. Dove. O, Charley, I’ve nothing at all 
to say about it. 

Mr. Dove. What do you think we better do? 
It’s a bargain at the price; but then I'm doing 
pretty well here. What do you think? 

Mrs. Dove. I think just as you do, my dear. 

Mr. Dove. You have some sort of an opin- 
ion about it — haven’t you? 

Mrs. Dove. No, indeed; I wouldn’t presume 
to offer an opinion. 

Mr. Dove. Do you think I better go down 
and talk with the man myself? 

Mrs. Dove. If you think best. 

Mr. Dove. Well, what do you think? 
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Mrs. Dove. 1 think just as you do, Charley. 
Mr. Dove. 1 declare, Mary, you are enough 
to provoke a saint! How can I go and buy 


five thousand dollars’ worth of property with- |. 


dut knowing whether it pleases you or not? 

Mrs. Dove. Why, Charley, if it pleases you, 
that’s enough. 

Mr. Dove. (Walks the stage in an excited 
manner.) Confound the woman! I believe 
she’s having her revenge on me. Now, Mary, 
if you want to go down there to live, just say 
so. one way or the other. 

Mrs. Dove. Indeed, Charley, I want to live 
just where you do. 

Mr. Dove. You are the most unreasonable} 
woman I ever saw in my life. 

Mrs. Dove. O, dear me! I c-c-can’t please 
you any way, and so I'll go straight ho-ho- 
home to mother’s. ( Weeping.) 

Mr. Dove. Creation! Don’t, Mary. What 
a brute I am! Don’t, Mary. Don’t! Such 
puppies as Smith and Peters deserve hang- 
ing! The community would be the gain- 
er. Don’t, Mary. I'm a fool! a bear! a rhi- 
noceros! Mary, dear, forgive me. I deserve 
a cowhiding. To abuse my gentle wife be- 
cause I’ve tried to please her! Why, Mary, I 
beg of you to interfere with my affairs all the 
time. Come, wipe your eyes, and tie me up 
with your apron-string as fast as you can. 
That's a dear; dry your eyes now. 

Mrs. Dove. And you d-d-don’t think I 
wa-wanted to rule? 

Mr. Dove. Bless your heart, no. If those 
fellows ever come into this house again, I'll 
treat them to the toe of my boot! Do forgive 
me, Mary, if you can. 

Mrs. Dove: There’s nothing to forgive, dear. 

Mr. Dove. Who ever saw such an angel! 
Mary, dear, would you like to buy the place 
uncle John writes about? 

Mrs. Dove. 1 should like it very much, Char- 
ley. Such delicious peaches and strawberries ! 

Mr. Dove. That’s the talk. You shall have 
it, then. Good gracious! What should I do 
if my wife wouldn’t let me be tied to her 
apron-string! [Curtain falls. 


a 


—— Ir is said that a paste made by mois- 
tening the powder of ipecacuanha with water, 
and applying it to the external injury from the 
bite of a poisonous serpent, will prevent fatal 
effects. 


—— HEarTs may agree, though heads may 
differ. 

—— Keep clear of the man who does not 
value his own character. 











OUR NATIONAL GAME. 
Club Averages. 


HE Lowell Club, of Boston, have played 
the past season twenty-seven matches, 
winning fourteen, and losing thirteen. They 
scored a total of eight hundred and twenty- 
one runs to six hundred and two by their op- 
ponents, giving them thirty runs to a game 
and forty-one over, to twenty-two and twenty- 
nine over for their opponents. They have 
errors in games scored against them to the 
number of six hundred and ninety-five, to 
seven hundred and forty-eight by their oppo- 
nents. During the season, thirty-eight home 
runs have been made, to ten for their oppo- 
nents. 2 
The Mansfield Club, of Middletown, Conn., 
have played.ten match games the past season, 
winning eight and losing two. In these games 
they scored a total of three hundred and twenty- 
eight runs to two hundred and twenty-eight 
by their opponents, their average being thirty- 
two runs to a game and eight over, to twenty- 
two and eight over by their opponents. Their 
largest score in a game was fifty-six — smallest, 
eleven; opponent, thirty-three and nine re- 
spectively. 


FOOTBALL. 


HIS exciting sport is quite popular in 

England, and during the fall and early 
winter it is played to a greatextent. A late 
London paper contained the announcement 
of upwards of thirty matches then pending 
between members of schools and football 
clubs. We should like to see the game be- 
come more of a favorite with our boys. It 
can be played when other out-door games, like 
base ball and cricket, are unseasonable. Any 
number, from two to a hundred or more, can 
participate; and, if any one desires to enter or 
leaves the game while in progress, it can be 
done without interfering with the sport. It 
is a healthful and invigorating pastime, and 
would serve to while away the hours of recrea- 
tion when skating is not available. 
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ANSWERS. 


1034. (Four) n (gnus) (L on Don VI.) (C) 
(toe) (rye) (A’s) (message); (G) (lads) (tea 
on e’s) (grates) (peach); (awl) a (balm) 
(A C) (lame) S, &c. — Foreign news, Lon- 
don; Victoria’s message; Gladstone’s great 
speech; Alabama claims, &c. 1035. 1. Gill. 
2. Ubi. 3. Loyal. 4. Loll. 5. Iambi. 6. 
Vamp. 7. Esau. 8. Rout — GuLiiver, Lit- 
LIPUT. 1036. Basket. 1037. Beyroot. 1038. 
Past-e. 1039. Pain-t. 1040. Oat-h. 1041. 
Mar-k. 1042. Hug-e. 1043. E(a)ston. 1044. 
O(s)wego. 1045. Bor(n)ou. 1046. A snow 
flake. 1047. Hartford. 1048. Beam, Ella, 

* alms, mast. 


REBUus. 


"HOOSIER BoY 


CHARADE. 


1050. My first is falling 
Down through the night, 
Covering the earth 
With a robe of white. 


*Mid the din of war 

And the battle’s breath 
My second speeds on 

Its mission of death. 


My whole is a plant; 
Or, if you see fit 
To throw it in winter, 
Take care what you hit. 
CLARENCE CLAYTON. 


LetTer REBus. 


EEEEEEEEEEC. — What state? 
APOLLO. 


1051. 
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Cross-worD ENIGMA. 


1052. My first is in blue-bird, singer sweet 
and true; 

My second appears in red, white, and blue; 

My third is in wren, twitterer bland; 

My fourth is in ocean, as well as in strand; 

My fifth is found in state and palace grand; 

My whole is a town in Switzerland. 

BLARNEY. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 


1053. A loud noise; one of the United 
States; what many people put on; a flower. 
Davy JongEs. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


15.90 


PUZL WIT2 


1054. 


ENIGMA. 


1055. It is composed of 9g letters. The 4, 9, 
6, 5, 1 is a male name. The 8, 7, 3, 2 is a 
female name. The whole is the name of a 
city. HAvuTBoy. 


QUIBBLE. 


1056. Add three to fifty, and ’twill make 
But four — a patient, grinding band. 
If from these four but two you take, 
A hundred will before you stand. 
Should this to you not seem quite right, 
I will explain more lucidly : 
If fifty you with two unite, 
A thousand and a hundred see. 
RICHDORE. 


1057: GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


@ 


DovuBLE AcRosTIC. 


The initials wrote the finals : — 

1058. 1. A character in ‘* Great Expecta- 
tions.” 2. A character in ‘“‘As You Like It.” 
3. A character in ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 4. 
A character in ** Water Babies.” 

Lorain LINCOLN. 
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T= old year is dying, and the new year 
will open a fair, unblotted page in the 
history of life. 
on that page no thought or action shall be re- 
corded that all the world may not read and 
honor. For our own part, we have made ar- 
rangements for the ensuing year by means of 
which our Magazine will be richer, racier, 
spicier, and better in all respects, and worthy 
of the patronage of every American youth. 
If our old friends continue their kind favors of 
the past in aid of our subscription list, it is all 
we can ask. 

Seltzer, see Prospectus. — G. W. Flersheim, 
P. O. Box 2465, Buffalo, N. Y., wishes corre- 
spondents. He is in the right track — ¢. e., get- 
ting up a club. — ** The Boys’ Stamp Gazette ” 
is published by Edward S. Leslie, Box 1008, 
Worcester, Mass. — Arizona has become one of 
the proprietors of ‘‘ The Miscellany,” and wants 
afew correspondents. 26 Charlton Street, New 
York City, N.Y. — Here is a letter from a sick 
boy, who subscribes himself, *‘Patzent-ly yours, 
Invalid.” He says he finds more consolation 
in the pages of Our Boys AND GiRLs than in 
the doctor’s doses. We are glad to hear from 
him. The puzzles are not quite good enough. 
Try again. 

Bonnie Doon, whocan tell a bow! of ‘* broth” 
from an oyster stew in a rebus? We rather 
have you there, Mr. Doon. — Dick Shinerry, 
the fault of your rebus is, that it contains too 
many letters instead of symbols. — A Sub- 
scriber from First to Last answers Sailor Boy 
with regard to Engineers on Railroad in this 
wise: ‘‘I would say that, in my experience on 
railroads and steamboats, I have met some 
of the most gentlemanly, genial, honest, and 
kind-hearted men, under greasy clothing as 
engineers, to be seen anywhere; and no class 
of men have I more respect for than those en- 
gaged in that occupation.” — Delta Sigma is 
going to Rutgers College, too. — Alert grows 
eloquent over what he is pleased to term the 
‘* decided improvement of the Magazine since 
the first numbers.” We feel encouraged. — 
**The Excelsior” is rather larger than most 


See to it, boys and girls, that 
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of our amateur papers, and full of contribu- 
tions from our Boys. Address Editors Excel- 
sior, Box 9, Woodbridge, N. J. : 

If Dexter will carefully consult back num- 
bers, he will doubtless find the addresses of the 
editors of all papers we have alluded to. That 
is the only record we have, and he can look 
them up there. — Continental was unfortunate 
in selecting the subject for an enigma.— Eugene 
should make his letters so brilliant and enter- 
taining that nobody can help answering them. 
We presume the ‘Red Stockings” can’t be 
beat. — Penchant, at Harrison Square. — 
Samuel Elder, 52 Leverett Street, Boston, 
Mass., is prepared to negotiate with young 
authors, in view of starting another new pub- 
lication. 

Corry Spondent’s address is 133 Spring 
Street, Milwaukie, Wis. Don’t be alarmed, 
Corry; somebody wanted to know. — Paul 
Parker, be as patient as you can. Head work 
moves slowly. — Paul Pry, we think it is H. F. 
Spelman, 246 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 
— Snowden comes out handsomely for ‘‘ Ours,” 
says ‘it’s a jolly Mag,” and he’s “ going to get 
up aclub.” We have a good list on hand of 
those who have promised to try for a club, and 
the smartest wins. — Specs, the double acrostic 
charade is well composed, but is defined alto- 
gether too plainly; anybody could guess it. 

J. B. H., try us next year with the cricket 
matches. — Byron, puzzles written with a pen- 
cil are not acceptable. — Frank C. Morse, of 
Haverhill, Mass., publishes the ** Correspond- 
ing Club.” — Credo, see the advertisements in 
the papers you are now taking. — Are Charles 
Seymour, H. G. & G. D. Ayer, W. D. Tuxbury, 
Percy V. R., members of the great family of 
Our Boys and Girls? — Audax, the general 
excellence of your rebus makes it hard for us 
to allude to the fact that we have objected to 
the symbol of ‘“‘sis,” and the “tab” is not 
clear to our comprehension. Please send ad- 
dress. — Violet’s puzzle has appeared in the 
head work. 

Ted is heartily welcome, and so is every 
other boy or girl who can write as neatly. We 
succeeded in patching up the first rebus so that 
it will pass, for the sake of encouraging such 
a creditable effort. — Saucy Boy will never 
make a poet if the Latin adage is true, ‘* Poeta 
nascitur, non fit,” — for he surely was not born 
one. He needn’t feel bad about it, however, 
for raising hens and potatoes is a deal more 
manly employment, unless, like Dr. Watts, one 
“can’t help it.” — That’s right, Joe Cose; fight 
away on that line. We don’t object to that 
sort of warfare in the least. 








OUR BOYS 














OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








OLIVER OPTIO TO HIS READERS. 


ONE into the dim past is the year 1869, 

with all its joys and sorrows, its sunshine 
and shadows, its hopes fulfilled and broken, 
its story of our thoughts, words, and deeds. 
Closed is the record, and, as the knell of the 
old year dies away, OLIVER Optic would have 
a confidential talk with the thousands of boys 
and girls who have met him from week to 
week in the pages of this Magazine. He 
would love to take them all by the hand, look 
into their bright eyes, and thank them for their 
good will, their support, their welcome letters, 
and their warm friendship, through the twelve 
months now ended. It has been a pleasant 
year, beginning bright with promise, and 
closing with a rich fulfilment. Each week 
the Magazine has entered happy homes in 
every part of the land, and made glad the 
hearts of its readers; and it is a pleasant 
thought, that each line and word has had 
its mission of instruction and entertainment. 


Look over the fifty-two numbers, and say 
whether your friend OLrver Optic has not 


kept his promises with his young friends. 
Certainly he has tried to do even more than 
this; and, while thus laboring, with the feel- 
ing that thousands of eager youth were wait- 
ing, he has learned to love them all, to think 
of them with cheerful sympathy, and to strive 
the more earnestly, from week to weck, to meet 
their wants and secure their approval; and he 
does not wish to say “farewell” to one of 
them! He does not want to miss a single boy 
or girl from his great circle of young friends, 
but would have them travel on with him anoth- 
er year; and, hand in hand, he and they will 
glean, from every available source, those things 
which shall be for their pleasure and profit. 
And, yet more, he hopes all his ‘‘ boys and 
girls” will try to induce their acquaintances to 
join them, and then there will be a happy year 
in 1870. The publishers, Messrs. Lee & Shep- 
ard, do not wish their friends to work for noth- 
ing, and they offer rewards to those who send 
them new subscribers, and they are so gener- 
ous in this matter that OLIveR OpTic has no 
occasion to take any of his time from his read- 
ers. But he has a private word for each ear. 


If the Magazine of 1869 is good, that of 1870 | 
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will be better. To be sure, large bags of let- 
ters give daily assurance that it is more than 
satisfactory to its patrons; but the editor is 
not easily satisfied, and so he will make it even 
better in the future. The Prospectus will tell 
how he proposes to do it; and yet it mentions 
only a few of the preparations for 1870, and 
the.dawn of the new year is already rosy with 
promise. Keep with us, boys and girls, and 
realize all that we have in store for you. 

The old year is gone; no deed, no word, can 
be recalled. Ciose its pages reverently, re- 
gretting every misspent hour, every wrong act, 
thankful for all its mercies, and all its happi- 
ness; look forward to the coming year with 
clear eyes and hopeful hearts, with strong 
resolutions for good, with trust in Him who 
is the ‘‘ Giver of every good and every perfect 
gift;” and, when the record of 1870 shall be 
closed, may we all rejoice together, even as we 
do to-day. OLIVER OPTIC. 


A OHRISTMAS PIE, 


UR Yule log is blazing cheerily, boys and 

girls. Let us celebrate Christmas this 
year with a hearty good will. If you cannot 
have atree, youcan surely have a “ Bran Pie.” 
We will tell you how to make it. The con- 
tents of the pie may be sugar hearts, rings, 
kisses, or any bonbons, gold rings, gilt rings 
with glass stones, &c. Each article is made 
in a parcel by itself, and is then placed in 
a large wooden bowl. This must be filled 
with bran. Each of the company, with a 
large spoon, dives by turns into the bran, and 
whatever is drawn up is theirs. Often the 
spoon is found to contain nothing but bran, 
and the unlucky person loses his or her turn. 
Blanks, such as an empty little box, or a bit of 
cotton wool, and many little useless and laugh- 
able articles made to resemble the other bun- 
dles, may be placed in the pie, and will pro- 
duce much mirth. This bran pie adds much 
to the twelfth-night party. Let us celebrate 
Christmas, this year, in the old English fash- 
ion, and make merry even unto the ‘* Twelfth 
Night; ” and next week we will tell you how 
to make merry on ‘‘ Twelfth Night.” We wish 
our young friends a Merry Christmas. Cc. 


END OF THE YEAR. — This number of Our 
Boys AND GirRLs will be the last of the present 
volume. With the new year will be commenced 
another story —the last of the Lake Shore 
Series — entitled BEAR AND FoRBEAR, OR THE 
YounG SKIPPER OF LAKE UCAyYGA. 








